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rOLlTf.  LlTERArURE* 

lOR  THE  EMERALD. 

THE  WANDERER, 

A'o.  92. 

“  FUNG.VR  VICE  COTIS.” 

Necessity,  says  the  proverb,  is 
t!)C  iiiollicr  of  invention.  It  is  the 
spring  which  gives  force  and  ener¬ 
gy  to  the  mind  ;  it  impels  it  on 
courses  it  >vould  never  have  dared 
to  adventure,  and  brings  it  to  exer- 
tJoiis  it  would  never  Itave  conceived 
to  be  possible. 

Necessity  alone  is  the  criterion  of 
power.  W'ho  is  there  tliat  could 
dete!  mine  the  extent  of  his  capaci¬ 
ty  until  the  rigorous  commands  of 
necessity  hud  compelled  him  to  ex¬ 
ert  it  ?  If  actions  are  in  proportion 
to  the  motives  w  hich  produce  them 
what  can  be  so  wide  or  efficient  as 
those  which  spring  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt, 
no  time  for  deliijci  ation,  that  impels 
wljatever  faculties  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
ertions  and  enlists  even  the  passions 
in  its  cause  ? 

Tnere  is  a  sluggishness  and  las¬ 
situde,  which  seem  consiitutional  in 
our  species,  <md  wldch  some  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  i^  rccptircd  to  subdue. 
'To  compel  m.in  in  iw  lxjur  it  was 
necessary  for  an  Almighty  fiat  to 
procl'iini  that  he  should  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweet  of  his  brow  ;  in 
propciiTiou  to  the  decrease  of  neces¬ 
sity  is  the  diminution  of  labour,  and 
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as  the  ingenuity  which  necessity 
generates,  procures  tliemeuns  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  luxury.we  find  it  re¬ 
laxing  from  its  labours  and  repoiing 
on  the  products  of  its  toil.  ^V  hence 
is  it  that  the  Ixjldest  displays  of  in¬ 
genuity,  the  fjr.st  specimens  of  la- 
lx>ur  arise  ?  Not  indeed  among  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious,  w  hom  for¬ 
tune  hiis  left  without  a  wish  ungrat- 
ified,  without  a  desire  that  is  not 
fulfilled  ;  for  w'hom  plenty  spituds 
its  treasures  and  fiuition  supercedes 
hope  ;  vve  find  it  nmong  those  who 
depend  for  subsistence  on  cxtriion, 
and  who  are  calling  on  their  ingcru- 
ily  to  lay  the  foundation  ol  ihtir  fu¬ 
ture  fame.  We  find  it  i  niong  men 
who  are  impelled  forward  by.  the 
strong  arm  of  necessity,  who  must 
I  labourer  starve  ;  who  can  exchange 
employ  mint  only  for  death. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  w  e 
fiiul  our  species,  whom  w  e  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  endowed  by  nature 
w  iih  morefortitude  and  strength  ilian 
:  ourselves,  engaging  in  labours  fiom 
j  wliich  we  shrink  in  contemplation, 

I  and  discovering  those  quaJiiks  of 
the  mind  as  general  atli  ibutes,w  bicli 
at  the  present  day  ennoble  their 
!  possessor.  Successive  generuiioiia 
by  the  cxcilion  of  the  same  pow  trs, 
do  away  the  causes  wl  i(.h  call  out 
’  in  scrcon»s]druoiis  a  mar.ncr,  that  in- 
vciiiioii  which  results  from  necessi- 
I  ty,  and  yet  daily  exi>eriencc  discover 
’  to  us  the  height  to  wide  h  the  mind 
will  extend  when  driven  forward  by 
’  a  full  confidence  in  the  necessity  of 
.  exertion. 
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It  is  said  that  a  fainous  chymist  in 
France  whose  unusual  acquirements 
in  the  science  had  given  the  ability 
of  displaying  many  phenomena, 
which  though  then  considered  won¬ 
derful,  are  now  easily  explained,  was 
8;^ized  and  arrested  uitder  a  charge 
of  having  discovered  .the  Philoso-. 
pher’a  stone,  which  has  the  power 
of  transmuting  all  base  metals  to 
gold.  He  was  accordingly  confined 
and  threatened  w  ith  death  unless  he 
should  produce  the  gold  he  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  discover  the  process 
which  he  used.  In  despair  at  these 
rigorous  req\ji^»itions  which  he 
fully  sensible  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with,  his  only  altemative 
was  to  push  his  genius  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  something  equally  valua¬ 
ble,  whose  good  effects  might  pro¬ 
cure  an  alteration  of  his  sentence, 
and  the  result  of  his  labour  under 
the  influence  of  a  necessity  almost 
equal  to  despair,  was  the  process  of 
making  the  porcelain  china,  which 
Avas  so  valuable  in  itself  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  he  desired. 

Look  now  to  the  dungeon  of  the 
captive,  the  prisons  where  power 
confines  the  violators  of  law  and  in¬ 
flicts  the  punishment  of  crimes.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  vice  would  enervate 
the  mind  ;  that  the  culprit  whose 
deceptions  w  ere  exposed  and  whose 
villany  w’as  now  receiving  its 
merited  chastisement  would  be 
broken  in  spirit  and  humble  in 
mind,  that  the  natural  cowardice  of 
guilt  would  be  a  fetter  on  bis  arnt 
and  a  chain  to  his  feet,  and  entirely 
prevent  the  exertion  of  any  former 
ingenuity  ;  but  it  is  true  that  al¬ 
though  rzee  is  cowaixlly  and  treach¬ 
erous,*  nrcesnity  is  bold  and  faithful, 
it  will  nerve  the  timid  with  fortitude 
and  the  weak  with  strength,  it  wdll 
give  energy  to  the  feeble  and  in¬ 
vention  to  the  foolish.  Although 
the  crimuial  is  punished  It  is  human 


nature  that  suffers,  and  incident  to 
that  nature  is  a  desire  of  liberty. 
Tl>ci*e  is  a  necessity  either  natural 
or  acquired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  which  supercedes  every 
other  consideration  and  would 
make  paradise  appear  a  desert  with¬ 
out  it.  This  necessity  operates 
even  in  a  prison  in  spite  of  those 
varied  checks  which  the  place  and 
the  cause  of  confinement  would  lay 
on  the  ingenuity.  And  where  we 
may  ask  has  this  necessity  failed  of 
proving  a  mother  of  invention  ? 
What  bolts,  what  bars,  w  hat  locks, 
what  cells,  what  dungeons  has  mar, 
however  ingenious  in  tyranny,  dis¬ 
covered,  that  has  not  been  burst 
down,  opened  and  evaded  by  the 
prolific  ingenuity  which  necessity 
lias  created  ?  It  is  hitherto  been  in 
vain  that  you  load  the  body  v.  ith 
chains,  that  you  confine  it  within  the 
narrowest  limits  consistent  with 
life  ;  that  you  attempt  to  subdue 
the  mind  by  accumiilaling  horrors, 
that  you  emaciate  the  body  with 
feeble  diet  and  beat  down  the  spirit 
by  contumely  and  reproach,  that 
you  darken  even  to  a  “  palpable  ob¬ 
scure”  the  prospect  of  deliverance 
and  threaten  with  the  voice  of  thun¬ 
der  a  perpetual  confinement.  It  is 
all  in  vain — your  very  severities  in¬ 
crease  the  desire  Sc  of  course  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  avoiding  the  putdshment. 
The  mind  is  beyond  yonr  reach,  it 
takes  its  direction  from  the  feelings 
which  you  constrain  it  to  partake  ; 
it  turns  to  its  own  purpose  every 
sentiment,  every  passion  of  nature  ; 
it  improves  every  circumstance 
w’hich  accident  and  lime  throws  in 
its  way  ;  it  laughs  at  the  w'eak  en¬ 
deavours  to  restrain  its  native  free¬ 
dom,  and  at  length,  disengaged  from 
your  power,  points  out  as  its  deliver¬ 
er  that  artifice,  which  deceived  your 
care,  to  that  invention  which  was  the 
child  of  necessity.  T rue  indeed  we 
havei  .and  Wellk  is  so  for  the  happi- 
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Bess  of  society  thgt  we  have  nwmer- 1  the  means  by  which  Sir  Sidney  pro- 
ous instances  where  the  force  that  h:\s  I  cured  his  release  from  the  dungeons 
been  exerted  on  the  body  has  over-  of  France,  and  such  was  the  ingenu- 
powered  the  mind,  and  the  prisoner  I  ity  which  necessity  generated  for 


has  died  in  his  cell,  the  proper  sac¬ 
rifice  for  his  crime.  It  is  enough 
for  our  puqiose  in  the  present  case 
to  show  the  contrary  by  individual 
examples.  But  ask  those  v,  ho  are 
the  keepers  of  the  condemned  ;  they 
will  inform  you  that  the  life  of  a 


the  pur\x)se  of  restoring  liim  to  his 
country. 

But  we  should  never  finish  if  it 
were  necessary  to  detail  the  various 
manoeuvres,  by  which  power  has 
been  opposed,  watchfulness  evadetl, 
strength  set  at  naught,  and  confine- 


prisoner  is  a  constant  succession  of^  ment  broken,  by  men  with  no  other 
schemes  ai.d  contrivances  ;  that  his  im])lement  than  iheingenuity  which 
invention  though  frequently  foiled  '  necessity  created.  ?>len  of  ordinary 
is  as  constant  as  iiis  necessiiy,  that  ^  talents  have  discovered  under  these 
defeat  does  not  discourage  ids  exer-  circumstunces  prodigious  ingenuity, 
tion.  but  rather  animates  nis  itupes  ;  and  left  us  by  singular  and  wonder- 
tlut  invemior.  is  not  only  begotten  ful  adventures  to  agree  in  sentiment 
but  nursed  by  necessity.  j  with  the  proverb,  that  necessity  U 

We  cannot  close  tiiis  paper  with-  J  the  mother  of  inuentiou^*  ^ 

out  adverting  to  tlie  melancholy  his¬ 
tory  of  Trenck.  If  necessity  ever 
sharpened  t!  e  faculties  and  nurtur¬ 
ed  the  invention,  it  was  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  this  unfortunate  nohleniftix. 

What  bu^  the  strong  arm  of  irre¬ 
sistible  necessity  could  iiave  impel¬ 
led  to  those  ingenious  contrivances 
and  laborious  exertions  which  were 
so  often  and  so  variously  executed. 


rO*  THI  EMERALD 
COMMENCEMENT. 

There  is  no  public  celehratTon 
more  generally  intert  sting  than  the 
anniversary  of  Commencement  at 
Harvard  University.  To  introduce 
to  the  world  the  future  ornaments 


so  oiten  ami  so  variously  executed,  i  »tuiiu  me  ivuutc  iiuiiicius 

What  could  hav«  supplied  tlie  mind  society  ;  to  witness  the  display  of 
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with  so  many  artifices  for  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  so  many  deceptions  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  ci*edulity  and  even  sus¬ 
picion,  but  that  ingenuity  w'hich  was 
raised  by  the  hasid  of  necessity  and 
kept  alive  by  the  constant  existence 
of  its  parent  principle. 

The  captivity  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
is  a  more  recent  instance  and  equal¬ 
ly  memorable.  Who  but  a  man 
driven  by  the  desparation  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  investigate,  to  examine,  to 
create  for  itself,  would  have  thought 
of  making  tt- telegraph  of*the  burs 
of  a  prison,  or  would  have  patience 
by  slow  and  uncertain  hieroglyph-, 
icks  to  deceive  a  vigilant  guard,  and 
communicate' to  an  opposite  neigh¬ 
bour  the  necessary  information  to 


tliose  literary  ac<iuirments  for  w'hich 
so  much  lime  and  so  many  opj>oi- 
tuniiics  were  enjoyed,  is  a  pleasure 
w'bich  finds  a  ready  sympathy  with 
the  heart.  Totlie  friends  of  litera¬ 
ture  every  stream  from  Illys'sus  is 
interesting  how'cver  small  its  current 
or  weak  may  be  iis  force.  Extremely 
therefore  must  we  regret  any  occur¬ 
rence  which  tends  to  diminish  the 
fesli>ity  of  the  day  or  damp  the 
pleasures  wiih  which  it  is  presciip- 
tively  connected. 

The  events  of  the  year  that  is  past 
will  not  .present  the  most  pleasing 
page  in  the  history  of  this  venerable 
insiiiuiion,  whose  anniversary  we 
have  just  commemoi'aled.  Tem¬ 
porary  irregularities  and  intemper- 


procurc  his  release.  V et  such  were  •.  ate  conduct,  the  thoughtless  dissipa- 
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tion  of  the  extravagant  and  the  de-  to  its  fame  ;  and  it  very  probabiy 
bilitating  restlessness  of  the  idle  will  dispirited  what  it  did  not  destroy, 
in  every  public  seminary  disturb  and  weakened  what  it  could  not  pre- 


the  tranquillity  of  stwly.  Of  these 
wild  aberrations  we  know  the  cause 
and  can  appreciate  the  effects.  It  is 
a  disease  weakening  and  oftentimes 
dangerous  to  its  subjects,  but  by  no 
means  contagious  or  irresistible  by 
salutary  medicine.  But  that  a 
whole  college  should  be  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  to  a  government,  which  had 


vent. 

We  are  sensible  that  in  more  par¬ 
ticularly  noticing  the  merits  of  the 
respective  speakers,  we  ought  to 
listen  with  attention,  to  their  claim? 
upon  cANi>oR.  The  first  flight  of 
the  nestling  should  be  unattended 
with  difficulties,  that  it  may  gain 
confidence  from  success,  and  ven- 


been  in  principle  the  same  for  more  lure  on  a  l>okler  wing — 

than  a  century,  is  a  fact  that  we  can  The  performances  were  introdu- 

reconcile  only  with  the  belief  that  it  ced  as  usiiuK  by 

originated  on  justifiable  grounds.  A  Salutatory  oration  In  Latin. 

To  wliatever  excess  the  students  There  is  expected  from  lue  snlututo- 
might  in  the  progress  of  their  in-  ry  orator  a  gracefulness  of  manncis 
surreoiion  have  be  en  urged,  how-  and  amenity  of  action,  that  shotdd 


ever  blamable  thrir  conduct  and 
dangerous  their  designs,  we  cuiinot 
but  believe  and  lament  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  a  general  union  were 


w  in  the  esteem,  and  favor  of  the  au¬ 
ditors. 


E  lingua,  melle  dulclop  flucret  oratio. 
In  the  present  instance  the  part 


overcome  by  the  necessity  that  ex-  ^  graceful  elocu- 

istecl,  and  that  tkeb  forces  were  at  a  deficiency  of  voice  in  the 

Jirst  unwillingly  concentrated  by 

sneaker,  and  t!ie  hustle  of  those  n. 


speaker,  and  t!ie  hustle  of  those  a* 

some  negligence  or  some  error  round  us,  prevented  our  judging  of 

which  ousht  to  have  been  early  cor-  jtjj  sentiments  or  its  style. 

Tccted.  .  .  *  ,  . 

.  1  .  .  1  A  Forensic  Disputation  on  thii 

congratulite  the  qi,estion,  ^‘Wliether  man  have  anatu»*al 

friends  of  literature  on  the  termina-  right  to  exercise  dominion  over  other 

tion  of  t  lesi  unibi'Minace  occurren-  animals** 

ces,  at  onj  ti  ne  was  suflici- 1  ^Ve  would  have  excused  either 

enlly  lornddal)!?*  to  threaten  the  I  of  the  disputants  had  he  left  the 
peace  and  u.scfuiness  of  this  antient  j  logic  of  the  schools  to  have  diverted 
ins’itniioii,  while  w'e  regret  that  its  I  the  aufiieiice  with  that  fancy  and  in¬ 
traces  are  yet  vkible,  the  marks  of  1  venti  m  to  w  hich  this  subject  seemi  < 
its  existence  not  entirely  obliterated,  naturally  to  lead.  A  labored  di^^ 


The  celebration  on  Wednesday 
was  deficient  in  that  pomp,  bustle, 
and  gaiety,  which  have  been  the 
usual  attendants  of  the  day.  Parties 
of  festivity  were  few,  and  the  literary 
exercises,  considered  in  the  whole, 
inferior  to  the  general  character  of 
former  occasions.  Indeed  we  are 
informed  that  the  unfortunate  events 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  deprived 
the  University  of  several  of  its  pu- 


ciis.sion  however  forcible  in  argu¬ 
ment  is  on  such  occasions  seldou 
amusing.  The  present  gentlemei 
kept  strictly  to  the  text.  Their  a' 
guments  wore  soberly  correct  ani 
logically  true. 

A  Latin  Dialogue  on  **  The  patriot 
i.sm  of  the  Romans.** 

Tills  was  a  very  handsome  per 
formance.  We  were  much  please  j 


the  University  of  several  of  its  pu-  :  with  the  observations  and  the  styl 
pils,who  on  this  occasion  would  have  •  in  which  tliey  w.  re  conveyed.  Tin  el 
received  its  honours  and  contributed  I  Latin  was  correct  and  classical,  aii( 
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the  delivery  marked  with  the  famili¬ 
arity  of  easy  conversation,  8c  yet  with 
(lijijnity  suTicicnt  for  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  amor  fiat ria  arderiH^* 
was  hapily  enforced  and  “  that  infa¬ 
my  more  dreaded  than  death  by  the 
Homans”  judiciously  illustrated. — 
\Ve  could  have  wished  the  audience 
at  large  had  received  the  benefit  of 
a  discussion  at  this  time  particular*^ 
ly  appropriate.  Our  countrymen’ 
should  learn  and  imitate  the  “  ra^ 
t  riot  ism  of  the  HomaJiK.^'  | 

An  English- Conference  on  “  The  i 
effects,  produce<l  in  Society  by  a  re-  j 
gardto  personal  interest,  love  of  novel¬ 
ty,  and  fear  of  innovation.”  j 

We  recollect  nothing  particular¬ 
ly  striking  in  this  performance.  It 
was  neither  very  forcible  in  its  sen¬ 
timents,  nor  animated  in  the  de¬ 
livery. 

An  English  Oration  on  “  Literary 
'Exertion.” 

-  This  was  a  judicious  and  appro- 
pritUe  subject  very  ingeniously  hand¬ 
led.  The  {Ycrformance  was  marked 
by  the  boldness  of  its  thouglits,  the 
beauty  of  its  figures,  the  aptness  of 
its  quotations,  and  the  gracefulness 
of  delivery.  It  discovered  a  mind 
“  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  genius, 
and  polished  by  the  lalx>ur  cf  exer¬ 
tion.” 

We  would  remark  here,  that 
there  is  a  medium  between  that 
dull  monotony  and  feeble  tone 
which  is  cither  indistinctly  heard  or 
what  fatigues  the  attention,  and 
that  theatrical  habit  and  stage  rant 
which  i>artake  more  of  aflectatiun 
than  nuturt ,  and  is  suited  only  to 
scenes  of  l!  e  drama. 

A  Greek  Dialogue  on  “  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  S<K' rates.” 

We  are  willing  to  believe  this  Wus. 
an  able  perlorinance.  The  subject 
Was  well  ctiosen,  and  the  part  was 
■Certainly  delivered  with  the  ore  ro^ 
iuHiio,  and  .uiim.tiion  of  Oratory. 

An  English  Ctinf^rence  on  **  The. 
efiecUi  which  GuiUvation  of  the  Sci-. 


I 


ences,  the  Uberal.and  theme  chanic  arts 
produce  in  the  character  of  society.” 

The  consideration  of  the  liberal 
arts  was  omitted  in  conseciuence  of 
the  indisposition  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  it  was  assigned.  The  oth¬ 
ers  were  not  distinguished  for  i.ny 
particular  beauty,  or  perhaps  the 
wuBt  of  a  forcible  and  elegant 
'elocution  concealed  from  us  their 
merits. 

An  English  Colloquy  on  **  Re¬ 
semblance  and  contrast  of  character,  as 
contributing  to  social  Happiness.” 

This  part  was  very  happily  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  modest  and  insinuat¬ 
ing  grace  peculiar  to  the  speaker ; 
and  we  noticed  a  striking  and 
ingenious  discrimination  betw'een 
those  characters  wliich  command 
admiration  and  those  which  procure 
esteem.  The  part  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  judgment  and  investigation  on 
one  side,  by  briliancy  and  taste  on 
the  other.  The  allusion  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  C/mtham  by  young 
Parkman  was  alike  novel  and  ingeni- 
I  ous  though  peiiiaps  a  fastidious  cri¬ 
tic  migh  object  tliat  it  was  too  far 
extended.  The  delivery  was  pleas¬ 
ing  and  manly.  Mr.  P.  has  a  dc- 
I  ficiency  in  voice  for  so  large  an  as¬ 
sembly  ;  to  those  within  its  compass 
I  bis  tones  appeared  particularly  soft 
( and  agreeably  diversified.  His 
I  style  partakes  the  matin  ity  of  age 
'  and  the  chasteness  of  a  scholar. 

The  forensic  dispiitalion  on  this 
question  “  VV'hether  a  state  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  perpetual  peace  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  world,”  would 
not  have  checked  the  ardour  of 
the  warrior  nor  given  courage  to 
the  coward.  We  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  this  part  with  some  an¬ 
ticipation  of  pleasure,  expecting  at 
least  some  allusions  to  events  of 
more  recent  interest  than  any 
that  tire  recorded  in  the  me.aphy- 
.  sicks  of  Locke,  or  the  tenets  of 
Penn;  I’he  stirring  drumy  tlxc-' 
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car  fiiercin^  Jife  had  no  charms 
for  our  disputants.  We  are  sen¬ 
sible  the  duly  assi;jned  them  was 


fected  in  style,  (we  allude  panicu* 
larly  to  the  repetition  of  epithets 
and  the  involution  of  the  periods)  it 


strictly  performed,  if  we  were  dis-  was  g^enerally  clear,  neat  and  per- 
appointed  in  expcctinjj  more,  it  was  spicuous,  a  quality  the  more  neces 
certainly  nottbeir  fault,  but  our  own.  sary,  as  the  course  of  close  ratioci- 
The  Ent^lisli  Oration  on  A^ricul-  nation  could  not  otherwise  have 
ture  deserves  some  credit  for  novel-  l>een  followed — We  will  say  too, 
ty,  at  least  in  the  manner  of  delivery,  that  if  not  j^racefiilly,  it  was  forcibly 
As  this  part  is  compelled  by  pre-  delivered  and  was  entitled  to  a 
scription  to  name  the  benefactors  of  praise  by  no  means  common,  of  be 
the  University,  we  are  a  little  aston-  ifii^  fully  and  distinctly  heard.  We 
ished  a  subject  should  be  chosen,  bestow  this  praise  unecpiivocally  for 
which  w’e  believe  was  in  no  way  it  is  justly  due.  We  believe  it  com* 
Gonnected^with  either  of  their  avo-  prises  every  point  on  which  Mr.  S 
cations.  The  Oration  contained  was  anxious  to  excel,  and  yet  if  we 
many  ingenious  passages  and  some  could  have  had  the  opportunity,  we 
force  of  expression,  but  the  charms  would  most  earnestly  have  reasoned 
of  the  country  has  so  often  been  with  this  gentleman  on  the  glaring 
sung  by  the  muse  of  fiction,  that  impropriety  of  introducing  such  a 
the  sober  genius  of  truth  could  find  subject  on  such  an  occasion.  Not* 
little  novelty  in  the  course.  The  withstanding  the  confidence  with 
field  has  beciv reaped  by  so  careful  which  he  demanded  the  most  seri 
a  hand  that  not'even  a  sheaf  is  left  ous  attention,  we  venture  to  assert 
for  tlic  gleaner.  it  was  thoroughly  fatigued  and  dis 

W e  were  much  disappointed  that  ‘‘PP^inted  before  he  concluded.  W  c 
the  ill  health  of  the  Poet  disappoint-  evidence  to  the  rcuring 

ted  us  of  a  favorite  ami  pleasing  part  company  and  deserted  galleries.  No: 
of  tiie  entertainment.  And  surely  I-ocke  himself  would  have  been  abb 
■amid  such  a  dearth  of  invention  the  detain  a  commencement  au(il 
common  charms  of  poetry  would  y^ith  his  original  chafitcr  on  in 

have  seemed  to  us  most  eloquent  ideas^  and  surely  Mr.  S.  coul 

music. 


Exercises  in  the  class  of  candidates  for 
ike  degci^e  of  Master  of  Arts. 

1.  An  English  Or..tion, — “  Christi- 
anity  true,  because  it  has  the  evidt^nce 
of  Prophecy. 

Ot  Mr.  Stickney’s  oration  we  are 


not  expect  it  from  a  course  of  argu 
ment  that  admitted  of  but  link 
more  diversity.  Kon  omnia  omnibu 
ajitaiit  is  a  remark  we  should  hav. 
supposed  he  had  heard  and  under 
stood.  Why  then,  my  good  Sir, 
could  you  venture  on  a  them 
which  was  as  steiile  as  a  problem 


at  a  los.i  how  to  speak.  It  certainly  of  Euclid,  and  which  you  were  uni 
^splayed  the  evidence  of  a  deeply  der  the  necessity  of  explaining  I' 
investigating  mind.  It  presented  a  a  similar  process  ?  or  why  carry  yoi: 
solid  phalanx  of  correct  argu-  company  for  more  than  an  hour  ovt 
ments  on  a  point,  of  theology,  in-  a  course  which  however  usek 
teresting  and  important ;  it  collect-  sometimes  to  pass,  was  as  ban  d 
ed  and  combined  with  force  and  and  desolate  as  the  path  command 
energy  the  abstract  reasoning  of  cd  to  the  children  of  Israel  ?  \  (;i 

theology,  and  brought  metaphysi-  audience  were  assembled  for  * 
•al  subtility  to  the  aid  of  evangeli-  musement  not  labor,  they  antici,  | 
•al  truth ;  though  sonietimes  af-  ted  the  rational  pleasures  of  imai;| 
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icu*  }  IvUion,  and  not  the  most  fatiguing 
nets  I  |ii)ours  of  abstruse  metaphysics, 
s)  it  I  %'hey  meant  to  have  gathered  the 
per-  !  powers  and  the  light  fruit  in  the 
;ces- 1  lii  ticn  of  literature,  and  had  no  idea 
ioci-  f  being  impressed  to  the  severe 
have  labour  of  felling  the  sturdiest 
too,  f  Cl  ,  on  the  steep  mountain  of  sci- 
cibly|.|ncc. 

to  a  .  *  A  Valedictory  Oration  in  Latin. 
>fbe-  -l  ^fr.  .\spinwall*s  l^alin  Valedicto- 
'ij’  Oration  was  classical  and  /irecise* 
ly  for  was  delivered  with  spirit  and 
com*  pi;reived  with  satisfaction,  and  clo- 
Ir.  an  impressive  and  pleasing 

fanner  the  exercises  of  tlie  day. 


y,  we 
soned 
laringi  b 
uch  O' 
Not-i  ■ 
With, 

t  seri*;  i 
assert' 
ad  clis*i 

1.  We  i 
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Selected for  the  Emerald, 

MR.  ROnERT  BLOOMFIELD. 
f  Continued from  page  402  J 
They  now  removed  to  Bhie  Hart- 


eunng^,.j^  BclLalley.  He  re  they  found  a 
2S.  .NCigi^v  arqitaiuUnce.  J*».mes  Kay,  a  na* 
ell  abltfr  e  of  Dundee.  He  was  a  middle- atjed 
t  aU(ri#'r>i  of  a  good  understa>uling,  and  a 
'*  on  Calvinist  He  had  many  books, 

lime  of  which  he  lent  to  Robert. 
►.  COUi  these  were  Thompson’s  Sea- 

)t  arg'.-j^  Paradise  Lost,  and  some  novels, 
it  llltlctte  Seasons  no  sooner  met  his  eye 
he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  them. 
Id  hav,^  never  heard  liiin,”  says  his  brother, 
undt  'If such  praise  to  any  bo  ;k  as  that.” 

chords  were  struck  !•— he  w’as 
lOU  ^i'l^nkcned  to  harmony,  and  he  .ittuneil 
thcmiiiiiself  to  the  same  dfliglitful  theme  ! 
iroblcuJ^he  learned  and  Ingenious  Dr. 
^erc  whom  the  world  is  indebted 

•  >  W  an  excellent  cnti(|iic  upon  tlie 

^  ^  fanner’s  Boy,  accounts  it  a  poetic  sin- 
l’*’)  irity,  that  the  poetr\  ‘T  Thompson 

our  OVt|iH,pi  have  passed  through  a  mind  so 

•  usci'Mhn8i.isticailv  cnamourevl  of  it,  with- 
S  bari '  Impairing  the  originality  of  its  char- 
miuiiiu®*^'’*  "'hen  ext  reised  on  a  subject  so 

vliiig  to  imitHtion.  This  he 

*  *  ^  accounts  for,  !)y  the  vivid  impros* 

fci'  on  a  m-isi  se  i.s**  le  and  powerful 

anlici|p|.,5ina'i  n  ui  his  .‘urij  )ouih,  anterior 
of  siua\ing  uf  any  poet. 

y 


About  the  year  1784,  a  question  was 
agitated  among  the  journeymen  shoe¬ 
makers,  whether  tiiose  who  had  learned 
the  busi.oess  without  Iiaving  been  ap¬ 
prenticed,  could  be  allowed  to  follow 
the  trade.  This  dispute  did  not  regard 
masters,  but  jounieymen  Mr  Cham- 
berlayne,  of  Cheapside,  who  employed 
our  tw’o  brothers,  took  an  active  part 
against  the  men,  and  carried  it  so  far 
as  to  discharge  all  those  of  his  work¬ 
men  who  joined  their  clubs.  This 
greatly  exasperated  them  against  him, 
and  they  immediately  commenced  a 
search  among  the  remainder  of  his. men, 
who  were  what  they  termed  unlawful. 
Robert  Bloomfield  was  one  of  ttiese, 
and  him  they  soon  singled  out,  threaten- 
ing  to  prosecute  his  master  for  employ¬ 
ing  him,  and  his  brotlier  for  teaching 
him.  George,  by  no  means  of  a  passive 
temper,  finding  himself  threatened  and 
insulted  for  having  refused  to  join 
their  meetings,  defied  and  resisted 
them.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
most  active  man  of  their  committee, 
stating  that,  in  taking  Robert,  he  acted 
in  conjunction  with  the  feelings  of  a 
brother  and  the  wishes  of  a  mother. 
He  made  extremely  free  with  the 
private!character(a  very  indifferent  one) 
of  this  man,  and  also  with  the  views  of 
tlie  committee.  This  remonstrance 
widened  the  bre.ich  between  him  and 
them,  and  things  became  still  worse. 
I’he  mild  nature  of  Robert  revolted 
from  this  tmublcsomc  and  contentious 
scene.  He  saw,  with  extreme  concern 
the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  his 
brother’s  head,  and  liis  tenderness  for 
this  brother  induced  him  to  use  the 
most  ertt^ctual  means  to  avert  it. 
This  was  by  withdrawing  himself,  and, 
eonsequenliv,  tlie  objection,  from  the 
place  of  action.  He  therefore  begged 
leave  of  kis  bnnber  to  retire,  for  a  time, 
into  the  countiw,  and  to  which  he  gave 
his  assent.  He  accordingly  returned 
home,  and,  at  tlie  desire  of  Mr.  Austin, 
resided  at  his  bouse  during  his  stay. 
He  remained  at  Sapiston  two  months, 
and  here,  with  bis  mind  glowing  with 
the  beauties  of  Phumpson,  and  now, 
heightened  with  the  presence  of  rural 
scenery,  did  he  again  retrace  those 
peaceful,  living  fields,  where  he  first 
began  to  think  ;  where  he  first  imbibed 
the  knowledge  of  nature  and  tlie  send 
of  poetry.  Here,  free  from  the  smoke, 
the  noise,  and  the  contention  of  the 
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city,  did  he  ap^n  repacc  the  paths  of  lamllord,  at  the  tame' time  permltt; 
rural  simplicity  ;  ap^ain  read  over,  with  him  tJ  sit  *nd  work  In  a  liglit 
renewed  ardour,  the  beauteous  volume  ^  two.pair  of  stairs  hif^hcr. 


of  Nature,  and  once  more  inspire  Uiat 
love  of  pastoral  innocence,tbat|)erfected 
him  for  tlie  production  of  tlie  Farmer’s 
Boy. 

The  question  still  remaining  undeci¬ 
ded,  Robert,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
months,  left  those  scenes  so  dear  to 
him,  and  returned  to  Lond<m,  where, 
to  avoid  farther  tro\ible  he,  at  the  offer 
of  a  Mr.  Dudbridge,  apprenticed  him- 
j«elfto  that  worthy  man,*  George  paying 
fis'C  shlll.ngs  by  way  of  form,  as  premi¬ 
um.  Mr.  Dudbridge  was  their  land¬ 
lord,  and  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  acted  most  hommrably,  tak- 


This  garret  was  the  Parnassian 
pie,  whence  issued  the  poem  of  s\; 
Farmer’s  Boy.  It  was  here,  at  !r 
w'ork,  without  the  aid  of  pen,  ink,  pap?- 
pencil,  or  slate,  or  any  other  asviit 
to  the  memory,  and  amid  the  noise 


six  or  seven  workmen,  that  he  conceive 


the  beatitiful  imagery,  the  faithful i 
lineallon,  and  the  harmonic  and  gn' 
ful  flow  of  verse,  that  complete  tUeF^ 
mer’s  Roy.  The  fruits  of  Ills  creati, 
fancy  did  he  treasure  up  in  his  Tncinr 
till  convenience  or  opportunity  enaM; 
him  to  transmit  them  to  paper  ;  and,! 
the  astuffu^hment  of  the  literati,  the  i 


der 

th€ 

ItopP 


ways 

cure 


Jock( 


ing  no  advantage  of  his  indcntui’es,  but  ter  part  Autumn,  and  the  wliolet 


leaving  Robert,  wlm  remained  with  his 
brother  till  he  could  work  as  expertly 
as  himself,  as  free  .as  ever. 

Wlien  our  Poet  had  attained  the  age 
of  nineteen,  bis  brother  left  London, 
and  went  to  settle  at  Bury.  Here  we 
cannot  forbear  expressing  our  admira- 


his  rrif/i/er,  was  composed  and corrre 
1  in  his  head,  without  a  single  line  her 
j  committed  to  paper.  “  And  thus,”  s 
he  to  a  friend,  “  when  it  wa.*!  thus  p 
pared,  I  had  notliing  to  do  but  to  wt 
j  it  down.” 

'  This  has  not  more  excited  llie 


vilii 
.ore 
hot 
It.)  1 


fci’V 


tion  at  tills  young  man.  His  love  was,  ‘  prise  of  the  literary  world  than,  that 


indeed,  brotherly,  and  amounting  even 
•to  heroism.  -He  took  the  little  orphan, 
when  a^  l>oy,  and  during  the  years  he 
remained  uitli  him,  was  at  once  his 
f:*.tUer,  master,  brother,  friend  !  Nor  did 
he  quit  him  until  he  had  amply  qualified 
him  to  support  himself  by  honest  and 
independent  industay.  Left  to  himself, 
and  perhaps  feeling  a  chasm  in  his 


if/20r, 


exquisite  a  poem  should  have  been} 
diiced  by  one  so  untutored  by  art,  :■ 
so  great  a  stranger  to  scholastic  Ic¬ 
ing  ;  particularly  as  they  imderst; 
the  methods  used  by  authors  to  cs 
and  retain  the  hying  thought. 
Milton,  when  blind,  used  to  employ 
three  daugliters,  alternately,  to  ] 


down  his  sublime  thoughts.  The 


)\uO 


jnc 


llic  1 

hei 


e  1 


mind  at  the  loss  of  his  brother,  he  paid  '  serted  Savage,  when  precluded 


his  court  to  another  sister  of  the  Muses, 
and  Sjient  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study 
of  music.  His  attention  was  rewarded 
with  success,  aiid  he  became  a  pretty 
good  performer  on  that  most  difH- 


erty  from  the  convenience  of  pen,  ir 
and  paper,  used  to  study  in  tlie  str-'i 
and  go  into  shops  to  record  the 
lions  of  his  fertile  genius.  Pope, 
on  visits  at  L^rd  Bolingbroke's, 


cult  of  instruments,  the  violin.  But  '  to  ring  up  the  domestics  at  any  hourK 


another  mistress  soon  engaged  his 
heart,  and  our  poe  t,  for  once  inconstant, 
-deserted  the  Muse,  Euterpe,  for  Mary 
Ann  Church,  a  comely  young  woman, 
,of  Woolwicli,  whose  father  was  a  boat- 
•buihler  of  tliat  town.  This  connection 
he  gained  tlmmgli  the  medium  of  his 
bixither  Nathaniel,  w  ho  had  married  a 
person  of  the  same  place. 

It  was  some  years  before  he  could 
Test  lie  himseH*  frtim  the  burtliensome 
axfxnse  of  ready. furnished  lodgings. 
At  length,  by  incessant  toil  at  his  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  bed 
of  ills  own  ;  und,  thus  enriched,  he  hir¬ 
ed  a  room  up  one  pair  ot  st.iirs,  at  No. 
14,  BtU  Alley,  C(4cman  htrect ; 


tlie  night,  for  pen  and  ink,  to  record 
thought  that  struck  his  refined  imag* 
tion.  Most  singular  was  the  metlr/l 
Bluomfield,  wlien  contrasted  with  thd 

f  To  be  Continued.  J 
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DESULTORY  SELECTIONS,’ 


AND  ORIGINAL  REMARKS. 


The  transmigration  of  souls,  saysti  j 
sprightly  Goldsmith,  is  no  doubt 
and  whimsical  ;  but  nothing  can 
more  certain  than  the  lr;msmigrationi| 
bodies  :  the  spoils  of  tUc  :meiuiest 
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l!a  way  E®  formation  ofa  prince, 
nJ,  on  the  contrary-,  as  the  poet  has  it, 
4he  body  of  Cxsur  may  be  employed  in 


a  beer  barrel. 


RESURRECTION. 

A  MISERLY  parson  who  had  a- 
lia^scd  a  considerable  sum,  wasal- 


ration,  or  Incision,  by  Simon  Fraser, 
shaver  to  the  Philanthropic  society.** 


ful(bja.ays  in  distress,  for  a  place  to'  se- 1 
it  in  from  thieves.  At  last  he 
[.  ked  it  up  iii  a  small  casket,  and 
then  placed  it  in  the  chiirch-l)ox, 
y.ith  tiie  superscription  :  “  The 
lord  is  here.”  Unfortunately,  a 
I  oit  ti  ni  j  after,  s«ime  thieves  broke 
J  it)  the  chu roll  and  ransacked  every 
ce,  not  ev.jn  sparin;;  the  box. 

I  nc  of  tiiem  observing  the  casket, 
c;K*ned  it,  and  hneiing  the  contents 
%cry  nvir.b  to  his  liking,  took  out 
|1  c  money,  and  .wrote  uiKlci-neatli 
the  ascription  the  following  words  : 

‘  Ik  U  risen^  and  in  here  no 

- 

SORROW 

Is  like  the  deaf  adder,  “  that  hears 
yot  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
Wie  never  so  \vis<;Iv.” 


A  French  academician  gave  it  ts 
his  opinion,  that  nothing  should  be 
read  in  the  public  sittings  of  the 
academy  par  clela  ce  qui  est  im¬ 
pose  par  les  statiits  ;  il  moiivait  son 

avis  en  disant _ Fn  fait  d^inutiUten^ 

il  ne  faut-«^iue  le  nermsaire'' 


TO  AN  ORANCF.  TREK. 

From  the  French  of  the  Cheealier  de  Parrty, 

Oranp^^*  tree  !  vhosc  foliage  dark, 
ServM  our  traii'sports  to  conceal. 
Let  me  on  thy  tender  bark 

This  grand  triith  to  them  reveal  i 
“  Who  in  s'-ft  luxui’ious  leisure. 

May  beside  thy  stem  be  laid  ; 
That  if  m  ui  could  die  with  pleasure, 
1  bad  died  beneath  thy  sLaUe.** 


r,  J- 


** '''  T  pf  his  mistress*  lionied  kiss, 

.st  dare  to  hope,  amlcea^e  to  languish 


hourf 

nrd 

nag'J 


WOMAN, 

^be  bashful  lover  sues  in  vain 
favours  of  the  fair  to  gain  ; 

|le,  that  would  feast  upon  llie  bliss 


INVOCATION  TO  SLESP. 

Emblem  of  death  !  ah,  soothing  balmy 
sleep  ! 

Friend  of  my  pillow,  o’er  my  eye -lids 
creep  ! 

Soft  let  me  slumber — gently  breathing 
sigh,  •  • 

Live  without  life,  and  without  dying 
die  ! 


r-lftYith  dull  «lespair,the  nurse  of  anguish  ; 
t«lust  bid  adieu  to  bashfulness 
i\ncl  Ixddly  learn  his  suit  to  press  j 
«  ■  A  id  if  in  vain  his  f)ft-urg\l  pray’r 
impetuous  cl  isp  the  struggling  fair, 

^  And  nrpntlv  fi»rr.<>  the  iov  denied.-^ 


NS, 


And  gently  force  tlie  joy  denied, - 
*iar  tliink  that  she  will  ever  chide. 

^  For  oh  !  how  soft  Is  woman  framed  ! 
Ilinv  goon  with  Love’s  fierce  fires  en- 
Hamcd  ! 

Fhr  flies,  yet  flying  hopes  the  swain 
%ickly  her  footsteps  will  detain  ! 


lavsh 


^  Lenies,  yet  hopes  while  she  denies 
^'Imt  he  will  boldly  snatch  the  prize  ; 


trnggles,  yet  struggling  lets  him  see 
3t  hopes  to  lose  the  victor)’, 

can _ 

A  barber  at  Portsea  has  the  follow- 


A  negro  courier,  after  having  eat^ 
enorniously,  when  he  is  informed  that 
he  is  to  be  sent  on  s  mic  journey,  across 
countries  little  frequented,  sets  off 
cheerfully,  carrying  with  Ldm  no  other 
provision  than  a  ixnmd  of  gum,  a  little 
parched  millet,  and  a  few  ounces  of  a 
sort  of  very  hard  meat  jelly.  Tliese 
slight  provisions  furnish  him  a  subsis- 
!  tence,  the  weight  of  which  is  at  most 
j  but  four  oimces  ^ver  day  ;  nevertheless, 
he  will  walk  for  ten,  and  sometimes 
tw'elve  hours  together,  for  the  space  of 
five  or  six  days,  without  intermission. 
At  his  return,  he  lias,  intleed,  a  very 
hungry  stomach  and  exhausted  belly  } 
but  he  is  active  and  cheerful,  and  docs  « 
not  in  any  degree  appear  to  have  svif-  . 
fered  by  hunger  or  fatigue. 


ationi 


curious  incription  over  his  door  : 

1  Chins  operated  upon  without  Uce- 


Extract  from  an  advertisement  in  a 
Provincial  paper: — *MV anted  imme¬ 
diately  a  journeyman  in  the  groccrj/  line 
to  make  cimdlciP 


I 

7-1- 

vl 


I 

f 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE*ciTY  QUITO.  on ChimboFa^o  HB  hijjh  as  303 1 { 
I^rom  HumboliVt  papert^  lately  transmit-  ses^  and  saw  the  mercury  dcs 
ted  to  the  Freneh  Museum  of  hi  the  barometer  to  13  inches 
Natural  History.  1 1,2  lines. 

This  province?  which  is  situated  The  city  of  Quito  is  beaiui 
on  the  most  elevated  plain  in  the  but  the  atmosphere  is  dark 
world,  and  which  was  rent  by  the  cloudy,  the  neii^hbourinq^  moun 
grand  catastrophe  of  Feb.  4,  1797,  t  present  little  verdure,  and  the 
has  opened  a  most  extensive  field  |  is  very  considerable.  The 
of  physical  observation.  Here  are  I  eartlupiake  of  Feb.  4,  1797,  wi 
volcanoes^so  enormous  as  to  cause  -  overturned  ti»e  whole  province, 
the  flame  often  to  ascend  3000  feet  ;  '  destroy  eel  at  one  instant  from  thi 
which,  nevertheless,  do  twit  produce  |  five  to  forty  thousatid  human  bei 
one  drop  of  running-  lava,  but  wi  ich  i  ha*  :>o  changed  tne  temperature 
vomit  fortli  water,  su-phiiric  dvdro-  ,  the  «»ir,  t’nut  there  the  tivermoii 
gene  gas,  in  id  and  carlv,iiatcd  ar-  of  lif  uinuir  commonly  stands 
gil,  Sliice  the  year  i  7  J7,  t'»e  whole  4— 10  degrees,  and  rarely  ast 
of  this  pari  of  the  world  has  been  to  16  or  17  degrees,  while  Brji 
in  agitation;  we  exjierieMc.  at  every  generally  saw  it  at  1 5  or  15de 
iii>tant  fiig.uful  shocks:  and  me  '  Since,  this  catastrophe,  cons: 
subterraneous  poise  in  the  pi  .ins  of  earthquakes,  nn^l  some  sl.ocks 
Rio  Ikimba  resembles  tl*at  of  a  been  cxpeiiwueed.  It  is  pn 
moiuitain  falling .  to  pieces  under  that  all  the  high  part  of  this  pro^ 
our  feet.  Atmosplitric  air  and  is  one  volcano.  T’be  mouniul 
moistened  earth  (for  all  tlicse  voice- !  Coio’xixi  and  Pichincha  are 
noes  are  ip  a  decomposed  porpby-  little  i  idg  %  to  wl  ieii  the  cr 
ry,)  appear  to  l)e  ihe  grand  agents  form  diifeivnt  ciiimneys,  all  Ic 
in  these  combusiioiis  and  subterra-  to  the  same  cavity.  Thecartnq; 
neous  fe/mentbUons.  of  1797  has  unit^rtunately  con 

It  was  tii!  now  believed  at  Quito,  ed  tins  hypothesis,  for  the 
that  the  raref. union  of  the  air,  at  the  ’  evvry  where  o|)ened  ami  voi 
elevation  of  2^70  toiscs,  was  the  i  sulplnir,  water,  8cc.  In  spite  h 
greatest  which  men  could  encluiv,  ^  ever,  of  all  these  horrors  and 
In  the  month  of  March,  1802,  we  [gers,  vviili  which  Nature  has  enr 
passed  some  days  on  the  vast  plains  I  ]visscd  them,  the  inhahitants  ofQ 
surrounding  the  volcano  of  Ami-  •  to  are  gay,  lively,  and  ami 
Sana,  at  2107  toises  elevation,  where  The  city  breathes  nothing  but  y 
the  oxen,  when  we  chased  them  sure  and  luxury  ;  and,  perhaj 
vomited  blood.  On  the  1 6th  of  no  place  can  be  found  a  more  < 

‘  'IMarch,  we  discovered  a  path  in  the  ded  or  more  general  taste  for  <' 
snow,  on  w  hich  we  mounted,  to  the  sions.  Thus  man  accustoms 
height  of  2773  toiscs.  The  air  eelf  to  sleep  soundly  on  the  bi 
^  contained  0,008  of  carbonic  acid,  of  a  precipice. 

0,318  of  oxygene,  and  0,744  of  - 

‘  azote.  It  was  not  cold,  but  .the  Errata.  1«  our  last,  p.  407;  the 
blood  gushed  out  from  our  lips  and 


I  rections. 


eyes.  In  my  expedition  of  June  l,„  5,^  ,unza;foremir<,«re,d«nj- 
23,  1802,  to  Chimborazo,  we  proved  1  yth  for  my  read  thv. 


•  that,  with  patience,  man  might  sms-  .8th  for  vtorrtAo  read  som 

tain  a  very  great  rarefitation  of  the  yhe  imes  addressed  “to  mJ» 

air.  ^V  t  carried  our  instruments  ehall  be  in  our  next. 
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T’le  iuhtequent  Elegy  U  the  production  of  John  Lathrop,  juN.  E8<i..  It 
vjritten  at  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1800,  eoon  after  he  received  the  op- 
pressive  tale  of  mortality^  vihich  announced  that  hit  collegiate  friend  and 
companioHy  Robert  Paine,  esq.  viat  no  ^nore  /  77/c  genius  of  the 

author  /iW*  in  hit  poem,  but  his  sensibility  secures  a  habitation  in  the 
heart.  During  life  inseparable  friendship  united  these  •  literary  brothers  : 
and  death,  yohich  severed,  though  it  could  not  untie  tite  constancy  tf  affec¬ 
tion,  had  no  poroer  to  bereave  memory  of  its  pleasures  nor  verse  tf  its 
immortality.  We  are'happ^  that  it  teas  reserved  for  the  Emerald  even 
at  this  lapse  of  time,  to  present  the  first  copy  to  the  puldic.] 

1  For  the  Emerald. 

The  Gentleman  to  whose  memor)’  the  follow’ing  lines  are  inscribed,  w’aa  the 
J’oNtson  of  the  honourable  Robert  T.  Paine,  Esq.  of  Boston.  He  was  admit- 
I  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  at  Harvard  University,  in 
,9  and  ir92,  and  in  1795,  after  beings  sworn  as  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme 
!  ^  !  Court,  commenced  his  professional  course  with  unusual  success.  But, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilence,  which  ravag'cd  the  seaports  of  America, 
year  1798,  leaving'  his  friends  and  country  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of 
most  promising-  young  men  in  the  United  States. — He  was  remarkable 
the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the  correct- 
,  of  his  taste,  and  the  uncommon  degree  of  his  literary  acquirements. 
During  his  re.sideiice  at  Cambridge,  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  tlie 
it  intense  studies.  At  a  period,  when  most  of  his  contemporaries,  were 
re  eager  in  their  pursuits  of  pleasure,  than  constant  in  their  devoirs  to  the 
:i  s,  he,  justly  appreciating  the  advantages  of  education  and  knowledge 
I  free  government,  resolved  to  lay  in  his  juvenile  years,  a  solid  fuunda- 
for  future  usefulness  and  distinction.  He  was  not  contented  w  ith  occa- 
:al  visits  to  his  closet,  or  merely  performing  the  tasks  imposed  by  hii 
s  and  the  rules  of  the  seminary,  but  he  attended  witli  unwearied  per- 
a:  cc  to  the  morals  and  pliilosophy  of  the  ancient  classicks.  and  w’as  en- 
!  to  sec  tlieir  beauties  and  to  detect  their  errors  and  defects.  He  con- 
1  just  criticism  as  an  indispensable  reqiiisile  in  the  instigation  of  the 


'ihcses  of  profane  or  sacred  writers,  and  the  fairest  mean  for  the  discovery 
i  ith.  He  could  say  of  the  Roman  Bard, 

“  Ecilicet  ut  pOHsem,  cun>o  dignoHCtre  rectum^ 

Atque  inter  sijlvas  acadetni  qnecrere  verum** 


■ELEGY, 

OCCASIONED  BY  THF.  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  PAINE)  ESq. 
Who  died  at  Boston,  fnly  29th,  1798,  jEt.  28. 


•MamRUS  date  I.IIIA  Pl.FNIS, 


.PURPUREOS  SPAHGAM  FLOKF.S,  AMMAMqUE  NEPOTIS,. 
y.  SALTEM  ACCL'MULEM  DONIS,  ET  FUNGAH  INANl 

owing (SMune HE.  ^  6.  v,  883. 


sor/i 


Here  Genius  mourns  ;  afflicted  FiicndsMp  tveepsi 
For  cold  beneath  tliis  marble  Pbiiio  sleeps. 


c 
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Hither,  ye  Graces,  pensively  repair, 

A  cypress  wreath,  with  roses  twin’d  prepare, 

Here  strew  the  earliest  flow’rets  of  the  spring. 

And  here,  ye  Muses,  solemn  dirges  sing — 

Soft  be  your  lays  to  sooth  his  gentle  shade, 

Sweet,  as  the  notes  along  the  moon  light  glade, 

When  Pliiloinela  or  the  widow’d  dove. 

Express  their  tender  woes  and  pour  the  plzuntof  love  ! 
—Ah  !  what  avail’d  his  elegance  of  form 
His  cultur’d  mind  and  heart  with  virtue  W’arm, 
Honour  united  with  affections  bland, 

And  patriot  ardor  for  his  native  land  1 

Friend  of  my  youth,  adieu  !  Within  this  breast, 

A  brother’s  grief,  shall  be  a  cherish’d  guest, 

While  busy  memory  to  old  Harvard  strays, 

And  fondly  lingers  o’er  our  happy  days. 

’Twas  then,  the  grove  of  Academus  bloom’d. 

And  antique  lights  the  classick  w'alks  illum’d. 

Science  thiV  every  maze  our  footsteps  led. 

And  all  her  treasures  wide  before  us  spread  ;  ^ 

There  Plato’s  page  was  open’d  to  our  view. 

And  there  Wf'as  taught  all  Aristotle  knew. 

There  Maro  sung  and  glowing  Pindar  fir’d. 

And  Tully  charm’d,  Demosthenes  inspir’d  ; 

There  Locke  explained  the  mental  empire’s  plan, 
Nature  by  Newton  stood  unveil’d  to  man. 

While  Gibbom  from  the  fall  of  mighty  Rome, 

Instructed  nations  to  avoid  her  doom 

And  Blair,  to  whom  the  art  divine  was  given. 

With  angel  eloquence  allur’d  to  l.taven  ; 

Ther':  in  luxuri  .nee  wav’d  the  satred  bough, 
Minerva  destin’d  to  adorn  thy  brow. 

Alas  I  how  soon  the  dear  illusions  fly, 

''  The  prospect  fades  and  tears  its  place  stipply, 

Wake  from  dreams  of  bliss  to  i  cckl  gloom 
And  lean  my  aching  head  on  Pollio’s  tomb  ! 

But,  thou  blest  shailc  !  if  in  thy  honest  heart. 
Among 'thy  loves  Eugenio  lx)Tc  a  part, 

Accept  this  tribute  of  uni>cli‘.>h*d  lays. 


Due  to  thy  worth, — ui^cqual  to  thy  praise  ! 


BOS'tQN.  MASS.  PUBLi^ntDy 


BT. BELCHER  AM1>  ARMSTRONGf  STATE-STREET. 


